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Juvenile Delinquency: A Grave Problem 


Juvenile delinquency may well be regarded as a serious 
“national epidemic,” writes Benjamin Fine, education 
editor of the New York Times, in 1,000,000 Delinquents 
(Cleveland and New York, The World Publishing Com- 
pany, 1955. $4.00). This volume is the result of an 
extended study by Mr. Fine. 

A juvenile delinquent is defined as “a troubled human 
being who steals or destroys as a result of pressures both 
within and without.” Serious crimes follow “a series of 
smaller rebellions.” 


The Causes of Delinquency 


One of the most important factors is the type of home 
the child has. A large proportion of delinquents come 
from homes broken by divorce or desertion or those that 
are “marked by dissension.” The degree of cohesion 
within the family group is the essential matter. And this 
applies to families in upper class economic levels also, 
where the delinquency rate is rising. 


Delinquency is far more prevalent, however, in slum 
areas than elsewhere. Data from a number of cities are 
cited in this connection. Surveys of delinquent boys at 
the state training school at Jamesburg, New Jersey, in- 
dicated that the boys spent less time working or at sports 
and play in 1954 than they had in 1937 (when a similar 
survey was made), but almost five times as much loitering 
and playing in the streets. In 1954 radio and TV, paid 
entertainment, reading and hobbies, combined, accounted 
for slightly less leisure time than did loitering and gam- 
bling. A survey of a girls’ institution indicates that in 
the same year girls spent almost half their time associating 
with boys or on the street. The difficulty is not so much 
the availability of playgrounds as the fact that the chil- 
dren “didn’t like playgrounds.” In 1954, 35 per cent of 
the boys and 40 per cent of the girls chose delinquent 
activities because they wanted “fun” and “excitement.” 
About 40 per cent of the boys and girls in these institutions 
were led to delinquency by older boys and girls. 

It is often difficult for boys to avoid membership in 
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gangs. Not all delinquents are gang members but a large 
proportion of habitual delinquents are. 


Not only do children in trouble come from emotionally 
unstable homes; they have “no real community roots” 
because their families have moved so often that they have 
no sense of belonging anywhere. Still worse is the situ- 
ation of the “virtually homeless children” who have known 
only foster homes, or have even been “shunted from 
state to state by officials anxious to get rid of them.” Mr. 
Fine’s case studies make this problem and its influence 
on delinquency vivid. Indeed, the latter must also be 
considered as “a symptom of a more general sickness of 
society.” Modern industrial developments, two world 
wars within a generation, “the breakdown of respect for 
authority,” the lack of a generally accepted system of 
moral values in the community, adult dishonesty—all these 
enter into the picture. Television, radio, and movies seem 
to be minor influences, according to Mr. Fine. 


To be sure, not all children in a given difficult situation 
become delinquents. Those who do so have “a driving 
force” within them “that demands expression.” 

There is much demand for harsh treatment of delin- 
quents and for severe penalties for the parents of such 
children. But, Mr. Fine comments, “punishment simply 
does not help the child become a better citizen”; usually 
he has had far too much brutal treatment. 


The Work of the Schools 


“Serious emotional disturbance,” which is likely to lead 
to delinquency, can be detected early by “trained, observ- 
ant teachers and psychologists.” But if such children are 
to be helped the teachers in the schools must develop “an 
attitude that will consider the so-called deviates, the mal- 
adjusted, the emotionally disturbed children as our par- 
ticular charges.” This requires “extended social services” 
and “better understanding.” The author cites a number 
of communities where such help is available, at least for 
some children, and the benefits that may be realized from 
such work. But too often there are nowhere near enough 
specially-trained personnel to meet the need. Too often 
employment standards for them are low. 


The Community’s Task 


The schools cannot carry the whole burden, even if the 
necessary money were readily available. Areas of bad 
housing in small cities as well as large are those with the 
highest delinquency rates. Recreation centers are essential 
but only if they have “trained leadership and dynamic 
programs that will attract and benefit all of the children in 
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the neighborhood,” not only those who naturally conform. 

The redemption of street gangs is possible if the right 
type of relationships can be established between the work- 
ers in such centers and the gang members. A “many- 
sided approach” is needed. The family service agency 
usually cannot provide it. Those most in need will often 
not seek help. Very little psychiatric aid is available in 
most places. All of the community resources are needed 
—schools, courts, churches, mental health clinics, voluntary 
agencies of different types—and all of them should work 
together. “The effect of the church is salutary in main- 
taining good community relationships. . . . ‘Families who 
pray together, stay together,’ is a slogan based on sound 
common sense.” The author summarizes the recommen- 
dations of several different groups. 


The Police 


The police deal with more delinquents than any other 
agency except the schools. But for the most part only 
the large cities have police officers specially trained to 
work with juveniles. The “new police approach” to the 
problem is “one of humane consideration.” How much 
the police can or should do is still an open question. Here 
the author summarizes the experience of some communi- 
ties, and the recommendations of several agencies which 
have studied the problem. The essentials of “sound police 
service for children” are also summarized. 


The Courts 
For the courts, “the act, not the actor, is considered of 
first importance. . . . Legal concepts as to what constitutes 


delinquency vary from state to state.” The essential ques- 
tion, however, is the cause of the delinquent act. 

There is “a growing trend” toward setting up special- 
ized children’s courts. The judge’s qualifications are “the 
most important single factor.” A probation staff of “high- 
ly accredited men and women” is also essential. But for 
many reasons the children’s courts are not doing “an 
adequate job.” They lack “good probation officers, .. . 
psychologists, social workers, and clinical assistants. . . . 
They are inadequately financed.” 

Detention homes for children who cannot remain at 
home are, all too often, hopelessly inadequate for the 
number who need care. They are improperly equipped 
and staffed, or even non-existent, so that young children 
must be put in jail with hardened offenders. Standards 
are suggested for courts, and the needed facilities. 


Institutional Care 


Children who cannot be cared for at home or in foster 
homes may be sent to public or private institutions. The 
way in which some of the better schools carry on their 
work is described, as is that of some of the poorer ones 
as well. 

But most of the schools are overcrowded and, again, 
do not have adequate personnel. The greatest difficulty, 
the author finds, is “apathy and indifference” on the part 
of the general public. 

The work of some of the better private institutions is 
also described. These schools, and others, have been able 
to help emotionally disturbed children “develop into com- 
petent citizens.” Their greatest importance is the example 
they set of what can be done. Another institution vividly 
described is for “potential delinquents”—orphans, chil- 
dren from broken homes, or neglected children. These 
schools, too, need more adequate personnel. 


The Future 


If real progress is to be made in combating juvenile 
delinquency we must work “on every possible level—on 
the local level, on the state or regional level, and on the 
national level.” We have the knowledge now “to cut de- 
linquency by 75 per cent.” To carry out what we already 
know “is merely a matter of dollars and cents.” It is 
“false economy” to fail to provide adequate rehabilitation 
facilities and guidance for potential delinquents before 
they become delinquent. 

If we would spend more to rehabilitate our delinquents 
we would “substantially reduce” our “staggering crime 


bill.” 


A Negro Priest in a “Mixed” Church 


On October 2, a Negro Roman Catholic priest, Rev. 
Gerald Lewis, was sent to Jesuit Bend, La., to offer Sun- 
day Mass at a mission church. He had had several warn- 
ings that there would be trouble if he attempted to do so. 
But he went ahead because on other similar occasions the 
difficulties had actually not developed. 

This time, however, when he reached the church he 
found “a police car parked in the driveway of the church 
and two armed men in uniform in a small group in front 
of the church.” (New York Times, October 31, 1955.) 
Three parishioners stopped him in the churchyard, telling 
him that a Negro could not say Mass in a white parish. 
‘““*With the police standing there,’ Father Lewis related, 
‘my first thought was that this was the law laying down 
a command. I just didn’t argue.’” Later he learned that 
the spokesman was the brother of a very important po- 
litical figure in the area. 

There was no trouble in the next church where he 
offered Mass. The pastor of the area told the delegation 
not to interfere again. Both priests said they had had 
numerous expressions of “shame” “from throughout the 
United States,” including the second church where Father 
Lewis officiated. 

Archbishop Rummel of New Orleans suspended serv- 
ices at the Jesuit Bend Church and reduced the number of 
Masses at two other churches until “the members of these 
communities express their willingness to accept for service 
in these churches whatever priest or priests we find it 
possible to send them.” (Indiana Catholic and Record, 
October 21, 1955.) 

The Archbishop said in his letter to the parishioners 
that “this incident was clearly a violation of the obligation 
of reverence and devotion which Catholics owe to every 
priest of God, regardless of race, color, or nationality. 

“Every Catholic priest who enjoys the approval of his 
ecclesiastical superiors must be acceptable to our Catholic 
people, because as a priest he enjoys all the high qualifi- 
cations which Holy Mother Church associates with his 
sublime dignity. .. . 

“Furthermore, it is the teaching of Holy Mother Church 
that every human being, regardless of race, color, or 
nationality, is created after the image and likeness of God. 
. .. Thus, every human being, regardless of race, color, 
or nationality, is entitled to individual respect and con- 
sideration.” 

Those responsible for the affair “committed an act of 
injustice, uncharitableness, and irreverence. They also 
violated the laws of the Church, which definitely forbid 
. . . the interference with the exercise of ecclesiastical 
authority or functions.” 

Osservatore Romano, Vatican City daily, published a 
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vigorous front-page editorial calling Archbishop Rum- 
mel’s action “prompt and admirable.” The daily declared 
that racial exclusiveness is the “negation” of Roman 
Catholicism. “To use it against a priest by impeding him 
in the celebration of the Mass in which he ‘pronounces 
the words of consecration intended by Christ for all be- 
lievers in all times, in all countries, for all races, to forbid 
him to repeat the sacrifice, is sacrilege,’ Osservatore said. 
...” (Pilot, Boston, October 22, 1955.) 

The New York Times, November 10, 1955, contained 
a dispatch saying that 300 signatures have been secured 
for a petition to the Archbishop protesting the assignment 
of Negro priests to their churches. A citizens’ council to 
oppose such action has been organized, it is reported. 
This petition declared that “the sending of Negro priests 
was a step toward integration, which it described as 
contrary to the teachings of the Church.” 


India and Western Materialism 


“The question is whether or not the spiritual tradition 
of India can withstand the shock of Western materialism,” 
writes Bede Griffiths, a member of the Benedictine Order, 
in Commonweal, New York, October 21, 1955. The 
author was formerly a monk of Prinknash Abbey in Eng- 
land ; he is now in Nirmalashram, Kengeri, North Banga- 
lore, India, where he is aiding in the establishment of a 
Benedictine foundation. 

“India is going through a critical phase in its history.” 
Industrialization is proceeding rapidly. “The total result 
is an astonishing fusion of ancient and modern, of East 
and West, and yet somehow harmonious and coherent.” 

“Throughout its history, India has been devoted above 
almost all peoples to the search for God. Indian religion 
has been called the ‘most searching quest for the Divine 
in the natural order that the world has known.’ The 
characteristic of this religion is that it has always ranked 
contemplation and the contemplative life as the supreme 
goal of human life. Some of the earliest Indian scriptures 
were the work of men who retired into the forest to live 
lives of solitude in meditation and asceticism. To this day 
it remains the ideal of Hindu religion that after passing 
through the two first stages of life, that of the student and 
the householder, a man should pass on to the higher stage 
of renunciation of the world and contemplation in prep- 
aration for death. A similar ideal of contemplation as 
the end of life was held among the ancient Greeks, but 
for the Greek, contemplation always tended to center on 
the nature of man and the universe. In India, on the other 
hand, contemplation has always been concerned not with 
man or nature, but with the ultimate reality, the true Self, 
which is the ground of all existence.” 

In the West, according to this author, we have “con- 
centrated on the study of man and the universe,” and 
have emphasized “‘a body of scientific and humanist knowl- 
edge. .. . But we have almost entirely lost the knowledge 
of God, of the ultimate reality without which all other 
knowledge can only lead to disaster. That is the tragedy 
of the West, and it has led to the threat of physical de- 
struction which faces us today. If we are to recover our 
sanity and save our souls, we have to discover again the 
true source of knowledge, of life and reality, and learn 
to integrate our science and humanism with this perennial 
truth.” 

“Catholicism . . . acts to confirm and strengthen the 
tradition of the East by giving it its center in history and 
making it a dynamic force in the world. It is here, surely, 
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that the hope of the future lies. If we could recognize 
the profound affinity which underlies the religions of East 
and West and explore more and more deeply this meta- 
physical doctrine which we hold in common, we should 
open the way to an approach to the East on a deeper level ° 
than has yet been made. Then we should perhaps be able 
to lead the East to see that their own tradition is wonder- 
fully fulfilled in Catholicism, losing nothing of its richness, 
but receiving strength and confirmation. At the same 
time we should find our own faith enriched and enlarged. 


“For this is not simply a matter of philosophy. We 
cannot enter into the Eastern tradition unless we are pre- 
pared to meet its representatives on the level of contem- 
plation. It is in union with God—beyond images and con- 
cepts—in the ground of the soul that the true meeting 
must take place. This means that we have to recover our 
own contemplative tradition, to penetrate more deeply 
into the mystery ¢f the Scriptures and the Liturgy, to 
follow out consistently that path of purgation, illumination 
and union, which leads to an experimental knowledge of 
God. In other words, we have to revive the contemplative 
life among ourselves.” 


The Situation in East Africa 


The East African Royal Commission has now made its 
recommendations in regard to future developments in 
British East Africa (comprising Kenya, Uganda, and 
Tangyanika). This report is discussed at some length in 
the Round Table (London), September, 1955. It seems 
likely, the writer comments, that the present time in East 
Africa will “come to be seen as . . . a point in time when 
policies crystallize and the mould of the future takes 
shape.” The Royal Commission’s instructions were to 
study ways “to achieve a higher standard of living” for 
the area. “The basic problem of Eastern Africa” is 
“poverty.” The “net cash product per head” is £100 in 
the Union of South Africa, £34 in the Gold Coast, and 
only £14 in Kenya. 


There are but few easily worked minerals. Manufac- 
turing industries are mostly small and “employ between 
them less than a tenth of those in wage-earning employ- 
ment.” Agriculture must remain “the economic mainstay.” 
Governments have not encouraged the production of cash 
crops. Large sums for general development have been 
withheld from the growers out of the money realized for 
their crops. No credit system has been evolved. “In short, 
paternalism has been the order of the day.” 

The concept of “trusteeship” is now giving way to 
that of partnership, at least as an ideal. This report as- 
sumes, however, that “the protection of Africans both 
against the predatory actions of others and their own 
weaknesses, must now be brought to an end.” The Com- 
missioners propose to open both the African reserves and 
the White Highlands to both races and to substitute a 
“straightforward individual tenure of land” for the semi- 
communal African system. 

But the questions involved are social and spiritual as 
well as economic. “Indirect rule” through tribal chiefs 
is “a dead letter nearly everywhere” but “the communal 
spirit . . . expresses an undying need.” Some of the de- 
velopments urged by the Commission have occurred ; there 
are progressive farmers and capitalists in East Africa; 
“the new middle class has emerged.” 

There is, however, a question whether tribalism does 
not still have its values. Apparently it is being revived 
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in a number of areas “under a nationalist cloak.” The 
reason for this is the need for a basic loyalty. Christianity 
replaces the old gods “in only a very few cases.” Loyalty to 
the British Empire is not meaningful. “. . . These unsatis- 
fied loyalties are attaching themselves, with all their latent 
strength, to the racial cause, often misnamed nationalism. 
No economic argument will prevail if it runs counter to 
this rising racialist tide.” 

In some countries it has been possible to give the na- 
tionalists responsibility which they have been able to take 
over. But East Africa is multi-racial. If the white settlers 
were to leave, the economic situation would be worse and 
“the Asian community would then be left in possession of 
the field... . Somehow the nationalism of the future must 
reconcile the claims, hopes and suspicions, the merits and 
faults, of these three so different and often so antagonistic 
races.” Race has become “the magnetic pole of loyalty.” 
So far only Mau Mau has had as much power as tribalism. 
Economic improvement is a powerful factor but it may 
become “almost wholly materialistic.” There must be a 
society without race discrimination. 

“The peoples’ desire for self-determination” already 
exists. But who are “the peoples”? The black nationalists 
are now demanding self-determination. The need is to 
develop a sense of common citizenship. The writer con- 
cludes: “If Africans were to acknowledge their own need 
for time .. . if Europeans were to recognize . . . the fact 
that racial barriers lie in the mind and not in nature ; and 
if Asians could convince both the other races of their sin- 
cerity as East Africans rather than as Indian expatriates 
—then there would be a sporting chance that East Africa 
could show the world a working model of a prosperous 
and stable multi-racial country, with a new way to settle 
old arguments.” 


After Colonialism—What? 


Speaking at the annual Herald Tribune Forum in New 
York, October 18, 1955, Barbara Ward Jackson, widely- 
known British authority on foreign affairs, asked what 
the West will do when colonialism is fully liquidated. 
(The following summary is from the prepared text as 
printed in the New York Herald Tribune, October 19, not 
the very brief extempore statement broadcast.) The “vio- 
lence and revolt” in the whole Mediterranean area is, she 
thinks, “not even the most important part of the picture.” 
More important, she believes, is the transfer of power in 
India and the Gold Coast, both of which she has seen at 
first hand. In both of them there has been “colonial 
power. There has been little violence, no warfare . . . no 
collapse and no disintegration. 

“In India, it was possible to hand over administrative 
responsibility to a functioning Indian Civil Service. In 
the Gold Coast, the test is greater, to make use of British 
officials in an interim service while Africans are receiving 
the necessary training. . . .” 

In these situations there has been the desire in both 
countries to “achieve equal status and fully adult responsi- 
bility in the family of nations.” But there has also been 
a “strong conviction in Britain and the United States and 
increasingly in Western Europe that imperialism is out 
of date. . . . One profound reason why the old colonial 
system of the West is ebbing is because the peoples of the 
West have willed it so.” 

Even in areas of mixed populations like North and 
Central Africa “the movement of European opinion is 


toward partnership and away from oppression. There is 
no blind public support for dominating other peoples.” 
One of the most important reasons for the fading of 
Western colonialism in the last ten years is the fact that 
in America “there is no public opinion favorable to 
domination abroad.” 

In the Gold Coast the cooperation between British and 
Africans has developed into “a sense of friendship. . . 
of — determination to make an exciting experiment 
work.” 

But the question still remains of the “positive task” still 
to be done. We in the West have created “everywhere” 
the “vision of a society from which want and disease has 
been banished. . . . We have created the dream. Do we 
now leave the dreamers . . . to grasp at the Communist 
Utopia out of frustrated hope? Or do we... now assist 
them in the building of the modern society which we have 
helped them to want?” 

In India the great need is for capital from outside. “In 
West Africa, the need is not only for capital but even 
more for trained manpower—officials, technicians, ex- 
perts, who can hold together the structure of adminis- 
tration while Africans are trained in sufficient numbers 
to take over the task.” 

_ Some critics argue that this would be only “economic 
imperialism under a new guise. . . . It is up to our imagina- 
tion to see that the suspicion is dispelled.” 

Mrs. Jackson pointed out three ways in which this 
danger can be avoided: by stressing “in all our programs 
of assistance and investment our sense of the equality of 
all participants in the program”; by sending as repre- 
sentatives to such countries “those who believe, genuinely 
and humbly, in the brotherhood of man”; and, finally, 
giving abroad the “real picture” of ourselves as “a com- 
munity made up of ordinary men and women among 
whom schooling is wider, health better, wealth more wide- 
spread and opportunity more open than ever before in 
the history of man... . Then let us make it clear that just 
as the wealth of the few has been transformed into the 
well-being of the many within the Atlantic world, we 
believe that the process can be spread to the whole wide 
family of man.” 


Withdrawals From Free Church Ministry 


The British Weekly, London, October 6, 1955, reports 
the results of a survey, by William George, of the with- 
drawals from the ministry of men who studied at British 
Free Church theological colleges between 1927 and 1931. 
Twenty-five out of thirty-three institutions replied to the 
inquiry. In those years 1,342 men were in training, but 
nearly 22 per cent of them are no longer with their 
denomination of that period. About 7 per cent are dead 
or retired because of illness. Just under 10 per cent have 
gone into secular work. About 5 per cent have changed 
their denomination. Of these almost three-fourths (49 out 
of 67) have gone into the Church of England, 13 became 
Presbyterian ministers, mostly in the Church of Scotland. 

A break-up of the figures by denominations shows that 
“the Baptists have lost just over 26 per cent ; the Congre- 
gationalists just under 26 per cent; the Methodists 16.5 
per cent; and the English Presbyterians just over 17 
per cent.” The Baptists have lost nine per cent of the 
number to other denominations, mainly to the Church of 
England. This is a larger proportion of transfer of 
membership than in the other denominations. 


<p> 333 Printed in U.S.A. 
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